little money, at a country fair; but his judgment of horseflesh was good, and the beast that looked like a country scrub proved, after a little training, to be so fast that it was not always beaten on the speedway, even by the blooded horses of Vanderbilt and Robert Bonner.
Harriman, in his boyhood, had had many "scraps" with the street urchins of Manhattan on his way to and from the Trinity School, and it was perhaps the remembrance of these contests that turned his attention, in his early manhood, to boxing. He took lessons of "Larry" Edwards, brother of the "Billy" Edwards who then held the light-weight championship, and soon became one of the quickest and cleverest boxers in New York. He finally helped his teacher to establish, over Jones's candy shop on the corner of Broadway and Twenty-First Street, a sort of boxing academy, which ultimately became a fashionable resort for the aristocratic young men of the city who were interested in athletic sports. Harriman himself was its chief patron, but on its rolls appeared also the names of Francis Appleton, Louis Gross, the Livingston brothers, the Clark brothers, August Belmont, Jr., and many other well-known young men of that time. There Harriman boxed with his teacher and his associates, and occasionally put on the gloves with even the redoubtable " Billy" Edwards himself,